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THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
admitted. 


worthy is The paper now goes 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gey'Vhen our readers answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


| eeing the advertisement in this paper. “3g 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR 
XXVIII. 

Ll improve every hour because I love this world as m 
JSatherhood. My work ts only a beginning. 
is hardly above its foundation. 
mounting, and mounting forever. 
proves infinity. 


THE YEAR. 


My monument 

[ would be glad to see it 

The thirst for the infinite 
Vicror Ht GO. 


Victor Marie Hugo, the famous poet and author of France, born at 
Besancon, in 1802, and died at Paris, 1885. Much of his work is ex- 
aggerated in sentiment, and has excessive mannerism in its style, but 
he nevertheless said many true and beautiful things. The best of his 
work is to be found in some of his poetry. He was always a striking 
and picturesque figure in French affairs, and his fidelity to free govern 
ment was one of his fine qualities. 


STILL WITH THEE. 
STILL, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh and the shadows flee ; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 


Dawns the sweet consciousness, | am with Thee. 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born ; 
Alone with Thee, in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer; 
Sweet the repose beneath Thy wings o’ershading, 


But sweeter still to wake and find Thee there. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning 
When the soul waketh and life’s shadows flee ; 
Q, in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with Thee. 
—Harriet Bee 


EARLY EXPERIENCES OF SAMUEL M. 


From His Autobiographical Memoirs. 


JANNEY. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

In the autumn of the year 1830, Daniel Quimby, a minis 
ter from Western New York, came to our house, and held 
a meeting in our village, during which I was deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the love of God, and my spiritnal 
vision was opened to discern more clearly the truths of 
the gospel of Christ. Daniel was then an old man, and 
though provided with a minute of concurrence from his 
monthly meeting, he was traveling alone, with a prospect 
of going through the Southern States to New Orleans. | 
felt much unity with him, and thought it my duty to go 
with him, for a few days, on his journey. He traveled in 
a vehicle called a sulky, and I went on horseback. 

We had a meeting for worship at Dumfries, in which 
Daniel was favored to preach the gospel with acceptance. 
The Methodist minister residing there gave us a letter of 
introduction to a widow named Suttle, at Stafford Court- 
house, which, on our arrival, we delivered to her, and 
were heartily welcomed, and invited to stay at her house. 
She said, ‘‘I have been expecting you, for it was made 
known to me this morning, while I knelt in prayer, that 
we should have a great meeting here to-day.’’ 

It was First-day morning, and she immediately took 
measures to have a meeting appointed in the court-house, 
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and general information given. 


Che meeting was held in 
the afternoon, and I thought Daniel was highly favored 
in the exercise of his gift. It was a solemn and impres- 
sive opportunity. Our hospitable 


versation, some account of her religious experience. §S 


hostess gave us, 1n con- 


le 


said she was for a considerable time in deep distress, feel 


ing the need of spiritual comfort, and finding no 
able to help her. One day, as she stood in her 
which fronted on the public 

horseback approaching, and it 


one 
porch, 
man on 
was impressed upon her 


When he came 


road, she saw a 
mind that she must speak to him. near, 
she accosted him thus: 

‘* How are 


you, sir? Which way are you going ?’ 


He answered, ‘‘ I am going to and 


‘What is your business ? ”’ 

‘¢My business is to warn sinne 
wrath to come.”’ 

‘¢ Come in sir,’’ she said. 

{nd when he entered, she found it was Bishop Asbury, 
of the Methodist Church. He instrumental in d 
recting her to rely upon Him who is ‘ the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,’’ and she found peace 
the cross. 

We our journey, and 
burg, had, in the 
very satisfactory meeting. 


was 


in taking 


continued came to Fredericks- 


where we Methodist meeting-house, a 


(he minister in charge re- 


quested Daniel to stay and hold another meetin 


felt most easy to proceed on his way. 

At Richmond and 
in which Daniel 
comfort. He then went on board a steamboat bound for 
Norfolk and Alexandria. I accompanied him on 
taking my horse with me. 


Petersburg we 


was favored to speak 


board, 
lhe captain handed me let- 
ters from home, bringing the sad intelligence tha 


little daughter Ellen, aged about two years, had, 


my absence, died of the croup. I left Daniel at 
and proceeded to join my afflicted family with 

This journey was attended with salutary eff 
moving doubts from my mind, and giving me clearer 
views of the Christian religion, as a manifestation of the 
Divine life and love brought forth into the sor 
faith, obedience, and patience. 

In the autumn of 1831, I had a conversation 
intelligent woman, a member of the Episcopal churcl 
which I was led to speak in defence of the doctrines and 
testimonies of 


1e Society of Friends, and soon after I 


wrote her a letter, explanatory of thesame. This ‘‘ Letter 
on Christian Doctrine’ soon after 
pamphlet form, by my uncle Phineas Janney, 


first appearance in print as an advocate of religious truth 


utn. 


was published, in 


being my 


In the spring of 1835 I went to meet a committee of 
Friends at Dunning’s Creek, Bedford county, Pa., under 
an appointment of the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, to 
attend the opening of a new Quarterly Meeting called 
Centre. As I had a prospect of appoin 
ings, I took a minute of concurrence 


ting some meet- 
from Alexandria 
Monthly Meeting, and had the very acceptable company 
of my friend William Stabler as companion. We went 
on horseback, and attended eleven meetings for worship 
on our way through the counties of Loudoun and Fred- 


erick, in Virginia. I was then young and inexperienced 
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yften brought under deep exer- | engaged in the instruction of youth, an employment that 

nsufficiency for so great a work ; | suited my taste and brought the reward of peace. 
10 putteth forth his own sheep, I was, however, still burdened with debts incurred 
vas pleased to help me, so that | while engaged with the manufacturing concern, and 
favored with life and solem- | which I was determined to pay as fast as my means would 
iam Stabler spoke a few words | allow. In order that | might not err in judgment, I laid 
were accompanied with deep | before the overseers of our meeting and a few other 
i others who heard them. | Friends, a statement of my affairs, and asked their advice. 
his public ministry. | They approved of the course I was then pursuing in ap- 
way to Bedford, propriating my earnings to the payment of debts, and | 
' As we rode | was encouraged by their approbation. In the course of 
right to | about twenty years I paid old debts to the amount of four- 
Being | teen thousand dollars, which I was enabled to accom- 
plish by the profits derived from the commissions on 
several estates which I settled as executor, by the pro- 
ls of my literary labors, by the rents of my wife’s 

estate, and by the profits of the school 

those vears of financial embarrassment and earn- 
o retrieve my affairs, I had the hearty sympathy 
- aid of my wife, who generously allowed the 
} , ] 


+ 


inheritance to be appropriated 


} 1} 


to the Author of all Good, that throug 


1 
»' 


¢ 


l 
lential care and guidance I have been enabled 
as to secure the approbation and confidence of 


ls I have observed that nea persons who 


sssful in business and involved in debt beyond 
ability to pay, make mistakes and incur censure I 
1dgment many times, but have 

nd am desirous to make amends 


| 
i 


Nave been preserved from the ac umu- 
debts beyond my ability to pay, and thus saved 
sorrow and humiliation that attended me many 


We proceeded on 

' 7 ~ aah see For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
-lve miles beyond ; : ; iveiediine 4 : si 7 
aie eae tHE INNER LIGHT AND CONSCIENCE 


9 being in attendance REFERRING to the timely editorial in the issue of the 17th 


ner 


ind spiritual en inst., on ‘* Reason and the Inner Light,’’ (the value of 


which, I think, is in no wise lessened by the su l 
manufacturer at Occoquan | Correction made necessary in one particular), it seems to 
When my partner and I en- | me Friends cannot be too explicit in their expositions of 

we had sufficient capital to build | the doctrine of the Inner Light, to distinguish between 

the cost being greater than we expected, | this Divine principle and any merely human faculty or 

lel a considerable amount. In ad- | attribute of our human nature. Early Friends were 

s disadvantage we had no knowledge of the | sometimes charged by their opponents with teaching a 
iently were dependent upon our em- | dependence on the natural conscience as sufficient to sal- 
‘qualifications we were not com vation ; but the approved writings of Friends, besides 


s+ 


entering into a detailed ac- | containing special refutations of this error, will not be 
if to give ground for any such confusion of the con- 


efforts to meet our engagements | science with the Divine Light. Barclay, in the ‘‘Apol- 
ial, I concluded to leave Occoquan 


rrassments and struggles, it may be suf- | found 
ygy,'’ treats this subject at considerable length, showing 
in county in the year 1839, with hat conscience makes actions seem right or wrong ac- 
boarding school for girls. I | cording to education—following judgment, not informing 

but my household furniture, | it; while the Divine Light as it is received #” the con- 
indred and fifty dollars belong- | science opens the understanding and rectifies the judg- 
proceeds of a farm derived | ment. He compares conscience to a lantern, and the 
to her by marriage | Inner Light to a candle—the lantern being useful only 
when the candle burns clearly in it,—and commends men 

yr my wife, in a lot, and iz to the light of Christ in the conscience, not to desirous 


e boarding-school, which we calle iatural conscience ‘‘ as a most certain guide to life eter- 


‘that this Light of which we speak is not only distinct, 
but 


soon became popular and | but of a different nature from the soul of man and its 


. ~} ] : . 
our SCcnoo!l was openec 


l . 
he assistance of an experienced | Nal. ‘* For we certainly know,’’ he says elsewhere, 


faculties. 
The same need that early Friends found to explain 


this p The world at large, I believe, 
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does not know that our doctrine makes such a distinction, 
and it may be that some indifference to Quakerism is 
chargeable to this-fact; for reasoning people, who en- 
deavor to test their opinions by the evidences of experi- 
know the unreliability of conscience as a criterion 
of essential right. It is more lamentable, however, to note 
another fact, which is indisputable, that among the mem- 
our Society itself, there is much looseness of 
thought on the subject. Friends, when the matter is dis- 
cussed, sometimes speak of it as ‘‘a distinction without a 
metaphysical consideration ’’; and 
even the writer of the concluding Conference paper 
(printed in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Sixth 
month 24) calls conscience ‘‘ that marvelous voice of the 
Spirit,’’ and would appear to regard it as a final source of 
authority. Cyrus W. Harvey, in the ‘‘ Message of 
Quakerism ’’ (quoted in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI 
of the previous week), seems to me to be misleading when 


ence, 


bers of 


difference,’’ or ‘‘a 


too, 


he asserts, ‘‘ the conscience, which Martineau says, ‘ acts 
as human until it 
restored by gospel teach ing to its rightf 


is seen to be divine,’ will at once be 
ul dominion in all 
men.’’ Now conscience, being merely the inward org 

; eption upon which the Divine Light operates (just 
the sunlight on the 


Iman, can never be divine, 


outward eye) being, In tac 
lawful dominion 
an essentially different 


} 


rr e the lis 
yrace oO! the ll\ 


or hav c 
» soul. hat dominion is due to 
to the 


ibmission 


thing power and ing God. ‘** By 
to the inward operation of this Spirit, a 


which is 


a full s 
manifestation of given to every man to profit 
withal, we truth of that remarkable 
of the Apostle Paul: For as in Adam, or the first fallen 
nature, all die; so in Christ, the Adam, 
renewed and qui kened state, all are made 
therefore, yt 

incorr! iptible seed and word of d that liveth and abid- 
eth forever. (Journal of Elias Hicks, p- 


Philadelphia. ic. F. 


experienc ce the saying 


second or the 


alive ; and 


born again, not of corruptible seed, but of the 
70 


bl 
l 
I 


195. ) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 27.—SEVENTH MONTH 16, 1893. 
HOOSING THE 


Gol N 1 EXT.—He oo twelve, 
i that he might se 


APOSTLES 
that they might be with hi 
id them forth to preac h.—Mark a: tg 
Scripture Reading, Matt. 10: 2-4; Mark 3: 13-19; I 


HISTORICAL. 


uke 6: 12-109. 
The mountain to 


which Jesus retired 
continued all : 


night in prayer to God,’’ was probably an 
known Kurn Hattin, or ‘‘ Horns of 
so named because the summit rises in two peaks 
the Lake of Gali- 
lee, and was convenient as a place of retirement from the 
that continually upon the Master. At 
dawn of day Jesus called his disciples around him, and 
selected the twelve most fitted to be his closest « ompanions 
A al retinue indeed, but Jesus did not aim at display 

as was the custom of the chiefs among the Jews. The 
little fishing village of Bethsaida furnished five of the 
Apostles,—Simon Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
called the ‘‘ Sons of Thunder,’’ and Philip. These were 
now to leave their humble homes and attach themselves 
most closely to Jesus, following him in his jou imeys and 
sharing his trials and tribulations. ‘« Philip sought out 
his friend Nathanael, who in the list of the Apostles is 
generally identified with Bartholomew ; for Bartholomew 
is less a name than a designation, and while Nathanael is 
only in one other place mentioned under this name (John 
21: 2), Bartholomew is, in the list of the Apostles, 
almost invariably associated with Philip. It was he that 
queried, ‘Can anything good come from thence ?’ when 


to pray, and 
elevation now as 
Hattin,”’ 
or horns. t is on the western side of 


crowd pressed 
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a brave, 
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Philip entreated him to see 


Nazareth, the son of 


Jesus Ol 


Joseph, and Philip replied, as Jesus had to John and 


Andrew previously, ‘ Come and see.’ 


TEACHING. 

{t must have been a moment of supreme 
Jesus when he realized that he not only hed no place to 
lay his head, no place of rest for his weary body, but that 
his field of work was r apidly becoming so circumscribed 
that it could be only a question of a short time 
labors must cease entirely. Persecuted 
understood, rejected,—he went out 
pray, and, we are told, ‘ 
God.’’ 


agony to 


when his 
, Oppressed, mis- 
into a mountain to 
continued all night in prayer to 

There was no selfish repining, no complaint of unjust 
treatment on the part of an ungrateful world, no effort to 
the means which the spirit of the 


t 1e wonderful 


overcome by any ol 
world recognizes as lawful, bi 
true, noble, h 
Divine 


j love of 
uman heart, baptized with 
which the 
without measure. ‘Thi 
pathy with no avenue for expressio1 
itself—rejected of ine! 

wn oi he de 


niort, 


} . ] j 
1UV¢ jaced 


Father had | 
nk of this wonderf 1] 


Father for « 
know what 
stances. We 
his wonderful 
forget these se: 
pre-eminently a | 

We can see the 
was day he called 
he thereafter ict 
order that they 


unfinished work,—God’s 


able to receive 
work for 
hard to lay it down 
so dimly saw the 


1 \ 
nave been to entru 


simplicity and yet the beauty and grand- 


eur of the This was but the human side of the 


i I 


plans. 
He knew v 
was but for a 
in spirit, 
end of the world. 
But what of 
tles, and 
away, and the world has 
realization of the 
he came to in: 
\re we faithful 


seeking to 


question. not, that > SE] aration 
} 


i -turn 


hat they did 


1 
leeel 1° } } 
little while, when he woul to them 
and remain and work with them even unto the 


. : | Ce = : 
the work ? 1eé I iISC1ples ind apos- 


many passed 


generations of them since, have 
1 towards the 
ousness which 
-day doing ? 
ig | l — of truth to 
witness ? tag we 


know the underlyi 

which he came to bea 
of that divine love 
him? Or are we 
can only attain toa bv close 
with the ather in eference to e) ery act of 
ie and a child-like dependence upon Him for 
guidance, regar ! 


living exponents 
which so pre-emine ntly listinguished 
but blind lea 1 he b ind ? We 
condition of 1 } 
comm on 
our 
isdom, which 


is foolishness with God 
LESSON N 


There is some uncertainty 

vangelists confu: 
I Lebl 
Mark are 


mentioned by Luke 


names of the apostles, as the 
by recording their different 
inn ay >] Matthew and Thadder f 
the gospel of Matthew and né ileus ol 
identical with the J 1de 
and also in the Acts. 


Less, and Simon 


thus the 


posed to be 
This apostle, as well as 
Zelotes, are 


James the 
almost unknown. Matthev 
same as Levi, 

both were sons of Alphceus 


i 
called Didymus the r 


> twin . 
e twin, Occu’rs s¢ 


posed to be the 
brother of James, and 
name of Thomas, 


is su} and if so, he was a 
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he was slow to believe, vet ardent 
James, an 
mate friends of Jesus 
of Zebedee, 


worldly 


John appear very 


more 


»svmbol of the 
life—are un 
figures in that 

Is lesson l 
psence ol all fear as 
in part 
has led him 


he now 

ne insight 
} 

to pe 


for the service 


‘ling ot 


non to do has the same high 
] 


absolute trust 


: : : eas 
sanction, and mus ven to the death of our 
} } 


} } 
possessions, tne one la lll Make US WOTK 


most valued 


v ft 


feariessly tor the adve ‘ment or the e Chistian doc- 


trines so plainly set 1 the mon on the Mount. 


O} SECOND Ol 


— — 
and Journal 


ARTER, 1893 


» short period of a little more than a year embraced 
in our lessons for this quarter we have some of the impor- 
teachings of John the Baptist and of Jesus. In his 

rse with Nicodemus, 


lisco Jesus plainly and forcibly set 
Nicodemus 
himself was slow to comprehend this, but, though timid, 
he seems to have desired to learn from the great Teacher, 


)t appear to be ready O} enly to embrace 


orth the necessity of the birth of the spirit 


in his presence. 
we have a strong and interesting 
earnestly sought to know his duty, 
We have many 


ore Johns, more 


} tar 
cCnaracter, 


and knowing it, fearlessly performed it. 


Nicodemuses to-day, but we need n *cry- 


Make ready the way of the Lord, 


: n }, 


the wilderness. 
aths straight. 
day of John and Nicodemus, important ques- 

We fi answer! 


as they do with us. 1d men 


} 
i 


I 
some timidly, 


as they did then, 
fearing the 
time servers, anc 
; latter, 


those who will not obey 


to-day 
we find men rulers, and men 
1 servers of 


more 


llers tear, 
who 


we need more of the will 


law, tor the law will 
be humble followers of the gospel. 
his discourse with the Samaritan woman, 


Jesus sets 
: ' 
> fuliv the spirituality of true worsnl] 


hat it is 

ing more than form and ceremony, and that it can 
erformed whenever and wherever there is a soul ready 
i its d too that 


it he showed, 
bonds of sect 


s divine influence, and 

not confined to the narrow 
Furthermore he impressed it 
upon 


ields awaiting the reapers. 


upon his hearers as 
is to-day, that there are har- 
He that reapeth re- 
life ; and 
hat reapeth may rejoice together.’’ 
‘ his preaching and teaching 
Isaiah: ‘* The 
Because he anointed me 
He hath sent me to 
and receiving of sight to 
are bruised ; to 

’* and we can 

hat ‘* To-day hath this Scrip- 

ture been fulfilled in your ear,’’ for we must think of him 


impressed 


, and gathereth fruit unto eternal 

hat soweth and he 
he practical natu 
be gathered from his reading from 
the Lord is u 
h good tiding ( he poor : 
im release 
ind : to. set 
laim the acceptable 
understand how he real 
going about doing good, not simply theorizing, but daily 
We all admire this spirit and 


preaching what he tau; 


we recognize it in the past and in the present whenever 
men are moved by that which finds its fullest expression 
in the **‘ Whatsoever ve would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.’’ 

In the call of the 1 


other disciples we see a p 


readiness fo follow. In this is a deep lesson for us 
tend to the call of duty. Cheerful obedience is e1 1 
consistent with perfect liberty. Our calls may be for dif- 
kinds of service, but service that is rendered with 


the whole heart wil! bless the server as well as the served : 


feren 


to give than to receive.’’ 

unclean spirits, in his travels 
through Galilee, in his calling of Matthew from sitting at 
the place of toll, and in his doing good on the Sabbath 
day we rec ognize one sery ing God by serving his fellow- 


the service, as he ex- 


It is more blessed 
In his dealings with 


men, and by calling others 
claimed: ‘‘ My Father worketh even until now, and I 


and ‘+ I seek not my own will, but the will of him 
that sent me,”’ 


unto 


work,’’ 


example 


i 


and just so far as we follow his 


hese lessons be of value to us. 


WHITTIER’S REGARD 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


In reading over the package of some thirty letters I have 
received at intervals from 1870 to 1890 from John G. 
Whittier, and recalling my pleasant visits to him, it oc- 
curs to me that inasmuch as they express his enjoyment of 
Eastern Pennsylvania and his affection for the Quaker 
Abolition remnant of our people, it is but fair to share 
them. 

Whittier’s residence in Philadelphia, as editor of the 
Pennsylvania Freeman and Secretary of the American 
Anti-Slavery Soc lety, late in the thirties, is doubtless well 
known to the reader. Being deep and tender in his 
friendships, and naturally recluse of temperament, his 
brief stay as a young man in this section made a lasting 
impression on his mind. ‘The times were very troublous 
to the Abolitionists, who were marshalling their forces 
and laboring under many difficulties. The declaration of 
\nti-Slavery sentiments had been signed by 62 men at 
the Anti-Slavery Convention in Philadelphia in 1833. 
(Whittier’s death leaves us but one surviving signer of this 
famous Declaration, Robert Purvis, of Philadelphia. 

rhe office of the Pennsy/vania Freeman was in Penn 
sylvania Hall when it was burned 1839. Details of the 
fire Whittier had related to me more than once. Hesaid, 
‘<1 did not dare go out without disguise, so | put o1 Dr. 
illed 
watched the 
blaze and saw the mob tear open my desk and drawer. 
hey destroyed all my private papers, but I was powerless 
to raise a hand. 
been recognized.”’ 

He was very fond of 


Parrish’s great white overcoat, and with a hat well ; 


down over my face went into the street. | 


The mob would have seized me had I 


talking of this time, when he 
said no outside newspaper could be induced to print his 
Anti-Slavery poems, and would scarcely use anything else 
because he was an Abolitionist. 

A humorous incident he told me of Charles Burleigh. 
Whittier, J. Miller McKim, and Charles Burleigh occu- 
pied regularly the same bed-room at a boarding house. 
Charles persisted in dressing very carelessly. Whittier 
and Mr. McKim concluded to have him change apparel, 
so they went to his tailor and ordered a new suit for him. 
When the clothing was finished they thought to have some 
fun. After Charles had gone to sleep one Saturday night, 
they carried off his old suit, and put the new one in its 
plac e beside the bed. 
watch 


‘hey awoke early next morning to 
while seeming to be asleep) the developments. 
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Charles looked for a moment at the pantaloons, then put 
on the suit quite as usual. ‘* He never asked for his old 
clothes, or said a word to this day about the change,’’ 
added the narrator. 
Mr. Whittier had a keen sen 
pprec lated the pith of a joke. 
His remembrance of old friends was vivid to the 


humor, and 


latest visit to him was in September, 18go. 

asking individually for my own family, the Vickers, 
he wanted me to tell him of the Darlingtons, the Taylors, 
the Neals, the Lewises, and the Fussells As usual | 
was a little disap} ointed I could not remember more tha 
years prior to my own existence. Companionshij 
my grandfather and my aunts at the Central unde 
ground railroad station ought perhaps to have lengthened 
my memory even more than it has. It was so often a 


record of deaths I must disclose to him that of late | 
spoke rather reluctantly of the abolition company. ‘ The 
people are almost all gone,’’ he remarked one di 


wiil soon stand alone 
lllustrating his pleasant recollect 
eople, and the abolition epoch, 


Under date of Sixth month 


(hy reminiscences of the days of the 


lroad interest me. Does thee know 
iker settlements of Chester, Bucks, Delaware, 
caster counties, forty years ago, were nearer the } 
on of human society than anything I have since seer 
had heard of before? As I sit alone, these long winter 
ngs, I call before me the men and women and the 
nery and the d ings, until I almost live my younger 
greater than St. Paul’s Roma 
citizenship to have been born in such a community.”’ 


it 
Ninth month 16, 1881, he wrote: ‘‘I would indeed 


] 
days over again. It is 


I 


be glad to accept thy invitation to revisit Chester county, 
but I am not strong enough to undertake it. I have been 
made sensible this summer that I must not dream of any 
long travels.’ 

Second month 23, 1879, he wrote: ‘* Thy hymn for 
Bayard Taylor is very sweet and tender. Set to music it 
would make a fitting part of the exercises of my dear 
friend’s funeral. My health will prevent me from coming 
to pay him the last tribute at Longwood.’’ 

Second month 18, 1882, he wrote: ‘‘ 1 am glad Rol 
Smedley is preparing a book on the Underground Rail 
road.’” ‘Then he made several suggestions as to who i 
would be well to consult in regard to information 
naming Daniel Neall, Edwin H. Coates, Dillwyn Parri 
and Edward M. Davis, adding: ‘* There are only five « 


1 
r 


six of us left out of the sixty-two who signed the Declara- 
tion of Anti-Slavery Sentiments.”’ 

Of Lucretia Mott’s death he wrote feelingly, Eleventh 
month 27, 1880, and in another letter a few weeks later, 
asked me to send him a copy of the memorial volume 
published of her by the Friends. I have a copy of tl 
beautiful little letter of introduction he voluntarily gave 
me to Henry W. Longfellow when I spent Sunday, E] 
enth month 22, 1880, by invitation, with him at Oak 
Knoll. It says, among other things, ‘‘ She belongs to a 
good old abolition family I knew and loved in Pennsy] 
vania.”’ 

Of my Quaker novel he wrote, Twelfth month 23, 
1883: ‘‘It is a fine picture of the people and their sur- 
roundings in Eastern Pennsylvania. As I read it I 
to see old Chester county and listen to the talk of i 
habitants.”’ 

A letter dated Amesbur 
1874, relating wholly "| 


entire : 
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dear, and whi 
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we ought, would 
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them. 
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INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON SOCIETY. 


JupGE James Gay Gordon, one of the Justices of the Courts of Phila- 
del phia county, delivered an address to the young women of Wilson 
College, at Chambersburg, Pa., a short time ago, and some of the things 
he said are well worth further attention. While most of them are not 
new, the case is earnestly and forcibly stated. 

Society will be what woman makes it. Existing social 
customs and standards are fundamentally the heritage of 
a past age with its perverted and degraded conception of 
woman. Its courtesy is often false and its gallantry in- 
sulting. Its exaggerated tribute is paid not to the head 
or the heart, but to the person and weaknesses of woman. 
Its pleasure and its discourse purvey not to her higher 
instincts, but to her vanity and frivolity. The cure for 
this is in woman’s own hands, and only in the hands of 
well-educated women. I know of no better use to which 
a young lady can put her education than to carry it fear- 
lessly into society and demand for it there a recognition 
of its worth, according to the same criterion by which 
men recognize the same attainments among each other. 

I know the value of formal manners. I know how 
necessary they are to smooth the ways and preserve the 
proprieties of social intercourse between the sexes. But 
formality does not require continual insincerity. Oh! 
how it will sweeten and purify and invigorate society 
when well-educated young women, self-reliant, sensible, 
and high minded demand that its tone shall be raised to 
their best capacity, and not lowered to their supposed 
weaknesses! Why should men be permitted to leave off 
talking sense when they leave the company of men, and 
insist upon talking only nonsense or folly to women? It 
is the fault of the women if they do. If that is the sort 
of treatment she regards as adcration she is easily pleased. 
The men wil! be glad to continue in a line which makes 
so little demand upon their own resources. 

Chis much at least a woman can do: she can direct 
the course and tone of topics of conversation. I know 
it requires some courage to do this. It will not be with- 
out protest, that men will surrender such a vantage ground 
that serves at once as a point for attack and a covert for 
their own defects. The resistance, however, will not last 
long. A lady commands by her manner, and rebuffs 
without bandying words. Having once reorganized 
society on the basis that she shall be treated as a reasona- 
ble and reasoning being and not a vapid popinjay, the 
woman of higher education has won the battle for her 
sex. She has carried the last redoubt of opposition: All 
outstanding question as to the status of her sex, will be 
determined in the first instance in the social circle. The 
laws will simply register the decrees of society. 


Here is the field for the activity of young ladies who, 
i 


like those before me, go into the world endowed with the 
high privileges and equipped with the advantages of higher 
education. Is it possible that such knowledge can any 


where prove futile? Is it possible that though without 
direct voice or weight in public matters, the young lady 
whose patriotism is the growth of study and reflection, 


will be without influence in the State? Take the situa- 


tion as it is and still, if women do their duty, they will 
revolutionize the politic s of the land. Admitted to the 


right to discuss freely public affairs, it will be their own 


fault if their impress is not speedy and profound. 
Why should not every phase of every political ques- 
tion be studied, discussed, and judged by educated Amer- 


ican women? Is not their ae as great, their 


honor as high, and 





the frequenters of the bar-room and 


foreigners who never exercised a political privilege in their 


native iand anc who can neither read nor write, but who 
happen to have the distinction of bein ales? Who 


i vDeInNg Maies: 


1 as earnest as that ol 


of the hordes of 
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has greater stake in these subjects than woman? Neither 
can she avoid with honor her responsibility for the full 
exercise of all her influence in these matters. She owes 
it to her home, she owes it to her country, she owes it to 
her sex, she owes it to her conscience, to discharge fully 
her entire duty. Public questions are not determined in 
this country at the ballot-box, or in the Legislature, or in 
the cabinets of executives. They are settled by public 
opinion, and these others but register its judgment. And 
who makes public opinion? Who has made it in the 
past, and who can make it still more largely in the future ? 
Woman. ‘The greatest event in the political history of 
our land, the mightiest exhibition of moral sentiment 
this or any country has yet seen, is due in a large degree 
to the influence of woman operating upon public opinion. 

The War of the Rebellion and the emancipation of 
the slaves was the outgrowth of agitation carried on to a 
great extent by women. Read the names of any meeting 
of the early Abolitionists, and see the enormous prepon- 
derance of the sex. In its initial stages the abolition 
movement was a woman’s movement almost exclusively ; 
and when laws, judicial decisions, the press, the pulpit, 
wealth and society, were all on the side of slavery, those 
who brooked odium most brav ely, and labored most per- 
sistently and intelligently against all these influences, 
were a band of noble women, supported by a few notable 
men. 

With the increasing number of scholarly young ladies 
yearly graduated from our seminaries they can, ‘if they 
will but use their power, soon work a reformation in the 
tone and standards of society that will be of inestimable 
value to woman and to the world. It may be true that, 
‘¢ The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,’’ but it 
is not by rocking only that it rules. The proverb is true, 
but its cant is purely masculine. It is by moulding man- 
ners, stimulating virtue, exalting honor, inculcating re- 
ligion, and sweetening and purifying all the springs of 
life and action that she rules. And how can she do this 
in the most effective manner except by herself being edu- 
cated, refined, and cultivated? Let her repel, however, 
in the first instance, and always, that humiliating patron- 
age by which men in society treat her merely as the vo- 
tary of pleasure and the prize of gallantry. 

All the other questions relating to her position in the 
life of the world are dependent on this and will be settled 
by it. It may seem like a simple solution for problems 
that have for ages been treated as difficult, intricate, and 
profound, but in my judgment it is the conclusion of the 
whole matter. Her higher education will then be the 
key that will open to her all doors of industry, usefulness, 
and activity—for which her natural capacities and in- 
creasing attainments fit her. 

Neither will the subtle graces of her sex be marred by 
the changed conditions. If the charms of beauty and 
the loveliness of gentle and tender womanhood can sur- 
vive the domestic drudgery and lowly and ill-requitted 
toil to which, for so long, she has been confined, why 
will they not withstand likewi se all harm from those occu- 
pations that require intelligence, skill, learning, and cul- 
ture? Is any form of honest labor ignoble? Is ignorance 
ever a fit setting for beauty, or does it adorn gentle 
and sympathy ? 


Ness 


And men will everywhere be helped and exalted by 
the enlarged sphere and higher development of women. 
The finer sentiments that ennoble life will be more per- 
petually present where woman is. Power will be more 
gentle ; law more humane; charity will be more wide- 
spread ; sympathy more impartial ; habits will be wore 
refined ; conversation more instructive; force will mean 
less, love will mean more. Who shall estimate the bene- 








fits of so great a change? All the problems that perplex 
statesmen and social reformers seem to me trivial com- 
pared with this. Inthe just relation of women to society 
and the State is involved to my mind the great and fun- 
damental question for civilization and humanity. 


THe Lost Money.—lIdeal conditions are often better 
exemplified in the instinctive impulses and spontaneous 
actions of little children than in the well-tutored and 
disciplined adult. A mother who had sent her six-year- 
old boy on an errand was greeted on his return with a 
burst of tears because he had dropped the money on the 
way and lost it. The mother, recognizing the easy pos- 
sibility of such an accident, did not scold the child, but 
kindly took the opportunity to point a moral on the 
necessity of carefulness, and then bade him cheerily go to 
his play. Notwithstanding the mother had accepted the 
childish apology of tears, and excused him, he went from 
her unconsoled and unsatisfied. The instinctive sense of 
honor, primitive and unreasoned, saw no real reparation 
in mere verbal regrets and wailing. He went, not to his 
play, but to an adjoining bedroom, whence the sounds of 
bitter crying continued. In time, the hurt voice was 
still, and the mother concluded that the child had fallen 
asleep. And now the door opened, and the little man 
walked into his mother’s presence carrying his pet bird, 
in its cage, in one hand, and in the other hand a gay- 
bordered little pocket-handkerchief—his two most cher- 
ished treasures. With both hands extended, he offered 
to her his precious property, convulsively sobbing out, 
‘* Here, mamma, take ’em; it’s all I’ve got.’’ Children 
have little conception of property equivalents or repre- 
sentative values. A trained business man would have 
been applauded for his sense of honor had he simply re- 
turned an exact equivalent for that which he had lost. 
With the child, the sense of honor was so full and com- 
plete that he paused not to calculate equivalent values, 
but gave the best that he had as the only adequate 
restitution.—S. S. Times. 


SPpoTTED LEAF IN STRAWBERRIES.—Mechans’ Monthl 
says: ‘The strawberry leaf disease, known as the spot, has 
been much more injurious during the last quarter of a 
century than it was in former times, and growers are look- 
ing about for some explanation of the spread of 
trouble. In most all cases a new variety soon ‘* 


this 
runs out,”’ 
as it is called, and chiefly through the operation of this 
disease. New varieties are continually being introduced 
—not because they are much better than the 
have preceded them—but on account of the 
ties going back; in fact, no 
strawberries of to-day, 
were in former times. 


varieties that 
older varie- 
one will contend that tl 
as a rule, are even as good as they 
It is thought that the old method 
of cultivation, which moderns have laughed at, might not 
have been such bad practice after all. The 

to grow the strawberries in beds; as soon as the crop was 
gathered the leaves were mown off with the scythe and 
burnt, and a new crop of leaves came | 
With the progress of vegetable 
to be very bad practice. The 
make food, and the more leaves 


prac tice was 


» before winter. 
physiology this was thought 

ent was that leaves 
the better. This would 
be true if the leaves were healthy leaves; b 
leaves are worse than no at all. No one ever 
thought of the strawberry spot in those days, in fact a 


t diseased 
i€aves 


specimen of this disease was rarely seen. It is now 
believed that the practice of mowing and burning the 
leaves 


was advantageous, in that it destroyed all at- 
tempts of this fungus to propagate itself, and was there- 


fore beneficial rather than otherwise 
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WOMEN IN “ORTHODOX ”’ 


MEETINGS. 


BUSINESS 


THE anomalous and subordinate position of the wome! 
Friends in the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ body in the procedure 
meetings for business, seems to be attracting attenti 
Friends’ Review, speaking Meet 
Says : 

‘* Proceedings of the Men’s Yearly Meetings crowd 
out from our pages much that we would like to insert, be- 
cause of the authoritative character of the 
ings in matters of Society business. It is probable and 
to be wished for, that the obvious practical success and 
advantages of occasional joint sessions may before long 
induce all our yearly meetings to become, as that of New 
York has now been for several years, joint bodies through- 
out. If there is room to question whether the same union 


i}i 


of London Yearly 


men’s meet- 


will be advantageous in monthly and preparative meet- 
ings, neither reason nor experience suggests any diffi ulty 
or disadvantage in thus consolidating yearly and quarterly 
meetings. The counsel and help of 
be often valuable 
of the church ; 


Friends will 
in dealing wtth the weightiest matters 


A 


women 


and the benefit to women Friends of such 
coéperation will be more than reciprocated in strengthen- 
ing, and sometimes, perhaps, tendering, the delil 

of men Friends. u 

as well as 


More and more, as educatic 


lower, is extended to women, thei: 
and fitness to be co-workers with men in religious ; 
To belittle the 


portance of sex in any way would be a great mistake ; 


as in secular affairs is demonstrated. 


is magnified when, recognizing the order of Providence, 
we promote the mutual advantages of right associations. 
The normal church unit, we believe, is 
and women, acting together 


ship.’’ 


body of men 
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MARRIAGES rhe deep 
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Dr. Furness asked him to consider a proposition to go 
to Chicago to take charge of mission work there, and 
gave him a week to decide in. But he said he did not 
wish time to consider ; he knew then that it was the thing 
for him to do; and thus commenced his 21 years in the 
ministry in that city. He pathetically told of his loss of 
home and church by the great fire, but how the voice had 
directed him not to falter, but to work on, and success 
would be theirs,how the light had shone on one of the stones 
on the ruins of his church, where he called his people to- 
gether and addressed to them words which came to his 
heart as he spoke. He told this story of his life, he 
said, to confess that it was by his recognition and obe- 
dience to this Inward Light he had been led along life’s 
pathway to the joy and peace which surrounded him now 
in his old age. 

After seating, he again arose and gave expression to 
an earnest prayer that in upholding this truth Friends 
might be ‘‘ faithful as ever, steadfast as ever, brave, true, 
and strong; minding the Light and maintaining their 
testimony as to its sufficiency.”’ 

It was an interesting meeting and one which will be 
no doubt long remembered by those few who were present. 

 W. . 


SWARTHMORE MONTHLY MEETING. 

At 4p. m., on the 27th ult., the Friends at Swarth- 
more, Pa., assembled in the College meeting-house, with 
a number of the committee appointed by Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting to meet with them, for the purpose of organ- 
izing the new monthly meeting. After a period of silence, 
in which there was felt a deep sense of responsibility of 
the step to be taken, and also words of encouragement 
uttered, the meeting appointed Rachel W. Hillborn as 
clerk for the day. Certificates were read for twenty-nine 
members from Darby, Chester, and Birmingham monthly 
meetings, several of these being for minors. It was de- 
cided to appoint from these Friends two clerks, and Lydia 
H. Hall and Wm. W. Kent were named to serve for the 
present. After a free interchange of views and timely 
advice from members of the committee, the meeting was 
declared established and adjourned to meet Third-day, 
Seventh month 25th, at 7.30 p. m. which will be consid- 
ered the first regular meeting of Swarthmore Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


—The meeting at Chicago, on the 25th ult. (a pri- 
vate letter says) was large, the room well filled, about 124 
being present, of whom, perhaps, roo were strangers,— 
though not in spirit, the blending together of those of a 
kindred faith manifesting the love that is higher than 
humanities. To the few who have gathered in the past, 
surely it was an inspiration. Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was largely represented, also many from different 
States east and west. 

After a season of solemn silence (disturbed somewhat 
by late comers), Charlotte W. Cocks, of Rochester, N.Y., 
left words of encouragement, followed by Abel Mills, 
J. W. Plummer, of Illinois, Alice L. Darlington, of Penn- 
sylvania, and H. A. Plummer, of Illinois. The books 
donated by the Representative Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting for gratuitous distribution to those 
inquirers who are strangers to our principles and testi- 
monies, were placed on a table in one part of ‘the room. 

Considering there is so much to attract in that city, 
it is encouraging to know there are many who feel it a 
duty to gather in our simple way. 

—The sessions of Wrightstown First-day school dur- 
ing the present season have been unusually large and in- 


teresting. On First-day last one hundred and forty-one 
members were in attendance. Among the visitors present 
was Prof. Geo. L. Maris, who made an excellent address 
to the school. 


—First-day evening meetings in Philadelphia are sus- 
pended during Seventh and Eighth months, also al] meet- 
ings at Spruce street, till Tenth month rst. 


—In the report of Centre Quarterly Meeting, last 
week, Levi K. Brown should have been named as in at- 
tendance, as companion to Mary H. Way. 


—The meeting at Race street, Philadelphia, is now 
held in the south or yearly meeting room, during the 
renovation of the north meeting room, usually occupied. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
‘Tus begins (sessions for business) at Salem, Ohio, on 
Second-day, Eighth month 28. We have received the 
following note in reference to railroad trains, etc.: 

To those contemplating attending Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing I am willing to inform that those coming by Cleve- 
land will there take the Cleveland and Pittsburg railroad 
to Alliance, 56 miles, there change to Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago railroad to Salem, 14 miles. Those 
coming by the way of Pittsburg will take the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago railroad to Salem, 70 miles 
west of Pittsburg. Those desiring further information 
can be accommodated by addressing the undersigned, at 
Salem, Ohio. ELI GARRETSON. 


@Acstern Department. 
TRUE RELIGION, 

[ An essay read at Prairie Grove, Iowa, First-day School Quarterly 
Conference. } 

‘‘How can we render the greatest aid to the advance- 
ment of true Christian religion ?’’ 

When we speak of true Christian religion we refer to 
that endowment of the Divine which enables us to govern 
ourselves and do as we would be done by, thus filling our 
path and that of others with peace and harmony, and 
being ever ready to lend a helping hand and give a kind 
word of praise, sympathy, or encouragement to one who 
may thus be spiritually strengthened. 

We may say ¢ruve Christian religion, because there is 
much that the world calls Christian religion that is a mere 
form, and produces very little, if any, spiritual growth ; it 
is as a garment worn on the Sabbath and laid away for 
the rest of the week. This sort of religion does not 
satisfy the earnest seeker; he wants that which will make 
him better, happier, and more useful in advancing the 
true religion we all love and admire and wish to see more 
widely spread, not only in our own community, but 
throughout the universe. 

The subject before me to-day is how can we render 
the greatest aid to the advancement of this great cause 
for which our churches are earnestly laboring? There are 
sO many ways, each, perhaps, accomplishing some good 
that another could not, yet all so closely connected that 
they are difficult to separate ; so it is indeed hard to tell 
which is the greatest. That aid is needed all will admit, 
for a lack of true Christian religion is everywhere felt ; 
where we find it most genuine, we see the best and hap- 
piest people with whom it is a pleasure to associate, and 
we generally leave their presence with a lighter heart and 
a clearer understanding of some truth, the knowledge of 
which casts a ray of light where darkness had reigned, 
and we grow stronger, as a plant that has the needed 
sunshine. 

Much has been said and written of the power of ex- 
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ample and individual effort, thus forming a channel 
through which much aid may be rendered true Christian- 
ity, if we are careful to let our light so shine that our 
good works may be brought to view, and throw our in- 
fluence in the right direction, using every effort to make 
it strong, by keeping close watch over words and actions 
that they may be carefully selected and rightly applied, 
for we are told, 
‘“* Words are spiritual forces, 
Angels of blessing or of cursing ; 
Unuttered, we control them ; 
Uttered, they control us.” 

Neglect not opportunities ; improve them while they 
last, for they will not return. Do not hesitate or shirk a 
task, but remember that little saying of the poet Emerson : 

‘* When duty whispers low ‘ thou must,’ 
The youth replies ‘I can.’” 

By being ready and willing to heed the call, and rely- 
ing upon that still, small voice to guide us, we will gain 
strength to push onward in our work, and find many op- 
portunities that had hitherto been unobserved, the im- 
provement of which will not only aid a great cause, but 
prove a pleasure eagerly sought for, and gratefully ob- 
tained. The well doer’s reward is sure, for ‘‘ bread cast 
upon the water will return.’’ 

If individual influence can accomplish so much, united 
effort should do more, for ‘‘ in union there is strength.’’ 
The church, the Sabbath-school, the Young People’s 
Association are all laboring for the advancement of true 
Christian religion. How can they render the greatest 
aid? When we wish to become better acquainted with a 


subject we study it, think about it, converse and reason 
with others, thus gathering food for the mind that will 
broaden our knowledge, strengthen and sometimes change 


our ideas. This is necessary for the advancement of 
Christianity. People must learn to think and ‘‘ give a 
reason for the faith that is in them.’’ 

If our religious organizations labor diligently and 
earnestly to accomplish this, and to direct that thought 
in the right channel, what greater aid can be rendered 
true Christian religion ? One individual can accomplish 
much, but how much more can be accomplished by a 
united force, all laboring with the same great object in | 
view. Then if different denominations would mingle 
and work more in harmony, thus forming a grand union, 
much would indeed be gained ; seed would be sown on 
soil enriched and cultivated, and a bountiful harvest of 
fruit for the gratification of the spiritual appetite would 
be the result. 

The Society of Friends is small compared with other 
denominations, but it has its work to do; may it not 
linger by the wayside, but push onward with energy and 
determination, with peace for the watchword, and become 
so filled with the Divine Spirit that its influence will cause 
many who are now indifferent, to become awakened to 
the need of effort and lend their united help toward the 
strengthening of this great and glorious Christian relig- 
ion, remembering that— 

“ Life should be full of earnest work, 
Our hearts undashed by fortune’s frown ; 
Let perseverance conquer fate, 
And merit siege the victor’s crown ; 
The battle is not to the strong, 
The race not always to the fleet, 
And he who seeks to pluck the stars 
May lose the jewels at his feet.” 
Mary B. RusseE.t. 
Winfield, Towa. 


—Since the removal of the nuisances, says Dr. Cyrus Edson, of 
New York city, the Croton water is 50 per cent. purer than it was, and 
no better water is furnished to any other city in the world. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS OF CHILDREN.—A child whose ques- 
tions are not answered by its parents, says the Popular Science 
Monthly, will either turn to others who are willing to gratify its desire 
for knowledge, but who perhaps are unable to distinguish between what 
is good for a child to know and what is not, or else it will lose its fine 
natural susceptibility, and learn to look upon life in a dull, spiritless 
way, without interest or curiosity. Worse, however, than not answer- 
ing a child’s questions is to ridicule them. Nothing wounds a child so 
deeply as finding its inexperience abused and its earnestly meant ques- 
tions made the subject of mockery. How common a thing it is to hear 
a child’s question impatiently and even contemptuously condemned as 
“silly”! Yet, in most cases of the kind, the silliness is not with the 
child, but with the older person who fails to understand how a child’s 
mind works. Every child has involuntarily a feeling of distrust for 
grown up people, which is only expelled through trust in the love of 
its parents. This trust once thoughtlessly abused and shaken may per- 
haps never be restored in its original purity and strength; and who 
could have the heart deliberately to impair such sweet confidence ? 


MANUAL TRAINING AT THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—The Committee of 
the George School have appointed George H. Nutt Professor of Manual 
Training. He graduated in 1890, with the degree of B. S., from the 
Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, Mass., and after an engagement in 
that city, taught in Purdue University, Indiana, and then for a year or 
more in the Teachers’ College (an institution patronized by the Vander- 
bilts, and resembling the Drexel Institute),in New York City. He 
presented testimonials of a high character, and Prof. Maris, who visited 
him while engaged in his teaching duties in New York, was very favor- 
ably impressed. 

The course in Manual Training at the George School will be for 
both sexes. The work of the first year will be mainly and perhaps 
entirely working in wood, though possibly some simple metal work, such 
as ‘‘ chipping and filing,’ may be reached before the year’s close. The 
object of this course of instruction is to relieve the strain of book 
studies, to impart skill in the handling of tools, to train the eye and 
hand, and to give such an elementary mechanical training as will be 
useful to every one, girl or boy, whether they afterward “ learn a trade ”’ 
or enter upon business or professional life, or pursue any other calling. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—It may not be too 
soon to call attention to the importance of having at ‘“ The George 
School’ a complete Library of Friends’ Books. 

Many may have copies or collections of such books that they may 
be willing to part with, if their attention is called to it. A full set of 
bound volumes of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, also of ‘ Friends’ Mis- 
cellany ’’ would be an acquisition. 

Although a place for the books in the building cannot be provided 
much before the first of Tenth month next, those having books to 
offer would confer a favor by sending a list of them to the undersigned. 

Woodbury, N. /. Wa. WADE GRISCOM. 


PROGRESS OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL BUILDING. 


THE Newtown £nxtverprise, of last week, says:—Foreman Allen 
Lovett, down at the big George School Building, with his force of 
twenty-seven carpenters, is pushing his work to completion as speedily 
as possible, and contractors George Watson & Son hope to hand the 
building over to the committee, finished in detail, in ample time for 
the commencement of school this fall. When the weather will admit 
of it the men are getting on the sheathing boards for the roof, and 
during rainy days the flooring is being put down in the east wing. 
Fhe contractor for the brick work, F. M. Harris, is now about closing 
up his contract. The capping of the chimneys was finished on Tuesday, 
[27th inst.] and he will complete some minor details with the close 
of next week. Workmen are now engaged in cleaning mortar spots 
off the outer surface of the brick with an acid used for the purpose. 
A sky-light is being placed in each wing. They are of hammered 
glass, one-half an inch in thickness, 2 feet wide and 5% feet long. 
The slate roof is being put on by William Reed, copper plating being 
used for the gutters, valleys, and for the tops of the dormer windows. 
John Eyinson & Son are putting in gas pipe throughout the building, 
although the premises will be wired for electric lighting, furnished by 
the Newtown Company. The Philadelphia Steam Fitting Company is 
also piping the building for heating purposes. The Newtown Artesian 
Water Company has the trench dug down the Bridgetown pike to op- 
posite the school building, and have the pipe soldered and covered 
nearly all the way. Superintendent of the grounds, Cyrus Hillborn, 
with a force of ten men, is digging a water pipe trench from the pike to 
the building. The school will put in this section of the pipe. Its 
dimensions are eight inches, and the ditch is three feet eight inches 
deep by twenty two inches in width. 
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\ resting exhib orld’s Fair is that made by Houghton, 
M ( the hers, located in the gallery in the north- 
vestern corner « ent of Liberal Arts in the Manufacturers’ 
B g. It wa yy a lady, Mrs. Henry Whitman, who de- 
signs many of t beautiful covers for the works issued by 
this house Besides many books showing different editions, styles, etc., 
striking feature of the exhibit are the busts of seven great authors 
whose books Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish. These are the more 
interesting, as most of them are the work of really distinguished sculp- 
tors. The following description of them is given: 
* The bust of Dr. Holmes was made in 1883, by Mr. C. E. Dallin, 
I f Salt Lake City, who, it will be remembered, received a pr in 
the ipetition for the statue of Revere. There is no replica of 
this. The bust of Lowell (made in 1887), now for the first time on 
I w, as well as that of Dr. Holmes, came from the same studio. 






Daniel French, of Concord, whose statue of the Republic in the ‘ Court 












H r’ isone of the | known things at the Exposition, made the 

f Emersor rh f Longfellow was the work of Samuel 
Kitson, and this is the first cast of it which has been exhibited. It is 
considered the most satisfactory of the many busts of Longfellow which 































have be l here is a movement on foot to put it into marble 
i ty of Cam Miss Anne Whitney is the modeler of Mrs 
Stowe’s bust, w st been executed for the State of Connecti 
‘ his is the first reproduction of it which has been shown. The 
orig f the bus W is in the Boston Public Library, and 
tl gain is the first cast has been made of it, by special per- 
miss f the trustees. It is the work of Powers. Hawthorne’s bust 
was made in Rome by Miss Louisa Landor in 1858. The original is at 
‘ ¥ 


ations of Harper & Bros., New York, are 
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’ edited by Anna C. Brackett 
a ** Distaff Series’? which has been writ- 
ten and edited by women, while women have engaged in all the pro 
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the scientific author and lec t Dr. Brinton was born in 
Chester county in 1837 A good biographical sketch accompanies the 

trait. B Vews is chiefly occupied with compact and intelligent 
notices of new books Five cents a number; 50 cents a year 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A MIDNIGHT WATCH. 


THERE'S not a star in all the sky, 
Only a mass of stormy cloud ; 

And thro’ the naked, shuddering trees, 
The wind wails loud. 


Aroused from sleep by vague unrest, 
In vain I seek a sound, a sight 
Of hope or sympathy, to cheer 
The lonely night. 


No fox uistep in the silent street, 

All still, except the sob and moan 
Of the wild wind, as it and I 

Keep watch alone. 


A heavy sorrow weighs my heart 
With anguish far too deep for tears, 
Thinking of sad humanity 
Thro’ the long years ;— 


Death is so solemn, life so sad, 
And poverty and sin so strong ; 

And as in shadow, all the world 
seems steeped in wrong. 


Was it an angel’s whisper clear - 


That thrilled along that fierce blast’s close, 


That stilled my heart, and softly said, 
“The Father knows! ”’ 


No storm shall rage but as He wills; 
No tiniest bird unnoted fall ; 

No heart breathe an unheeded si 
He marks them all. 





{ 
Ss 





Oh blessed Lord of life and death, 
This suffering and perplexing world 

Is shielded by supremest love 
Around it furled 


And He who watched o’er Israel 
Shall slumber not, nor cease to keep 
One single soul 


Again I slee] 


‘* FORGET 


WHEN to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 


ME NOT.”’ 





Back came one little blue-eyed one, 
All tremblingly it came, 
And standing at the Father's feet 
And gazing in His face, 
It said, with meek and timid mien 
Yet with a quiet grace, 
** Dear God, the name thou gavest me, 
Alas! I have forgot.” 
Che Father kindly looked on her 
And said, “* Forget-me-not.’’ 


, 


METEROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SIXTH 


MONTH, 1893. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (Sth), 
5 5 
Lowest barometer during the month, (22nd), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (20th), 
5 I 5S 
Lowest temperature during the month, (29th), 
} s j 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatues, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (roth and 18th), 
Least daily range of temperature, (26th), 
Mean relative humidity, 
Mean dew point, 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow ; inches, 
I I 


Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 8 


Number of clear days 6, fair days 15, cloudy days 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northeast 
Thunder storms on the 6th, 11th, 21st, 22nd, 26th. 

Hail on the 11th. 

Solar halo on the 15th 4 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month 30. 





So, calmed and hushed, 
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HOW THE YOUNG ARE DECOYED. 

From an article in the Sunday School Times,by Joseph H. James, 

Secretary of the Connecticut Temperance Union. 
Tue wonder that some children from good families turn 
out badly might become wonder that so many do well, 
did we but know the tempters which beset the pathway 
from youth to adult age. With the hope of helping some 
readers of the Sunday School Times to shield their wards 
against destructive influences far more subtle and potent 
than they may suspect, attention is called especially to 
some of the tempters to indulgence in intoxicants. 

Of course young associates are prominent among these. 
It would be harder than most people suppose to find a 
school in which there is not at least one whose home in- 
fluences or acquired habits are bad, and who on this ac- 
count is a dangerous companion for other youth. 
such fellow, with a little of the smartness, 
and dash which boys so much admire, may easily make 
himself the leader of a set, initiating one after another 
into the mysteries of smoking, drinking, and other evil 
courses. Nor are such leaders in mischief found only in 
‘common schools,’’ or among the classes of people sup- 
posed to be particularly depraved. ‘The academy, the 
seminary of highest tone, and the first-class broading- 
school, even that for young ladies, may have among its 
pupils those whose wrong training, or lack of training, 
has left them the slaves of habit, and made them fit rep- 
resentatives of Satan as decoys in paths of evil. 

‘* Eleanor Kirk,’’ some time since, gave to the Cfrts- 
tian Union an account of the home of a cultured lady, 
moving in the highest social circles, and eminent as a 
speaker in behalf of temperance, whose son took the op- 


One 
self-assertion, 


portunity while his mother was thrilling an audience of 


ladies in her own parlors, to entertain some young asso- 


ciates in another part of the house. The reporter, by 
accident, entered the room where these young revelers 
were enjoying themselves with cards, tobacco, and wine. 
This lad has since become ‘‘a common drunkard.’’ His 
mother could rouse others to hate intemperance, but had 
failed to keep her own boy from falling into the snare, and 
he had not only fallen, but was a tempter. In too many 
instances wealth, social standing, and talent combine to 
give such neglected boys a cruel power to lead others 
astray ; and no confidence in the manager of a school 
can make us sure that there are not among its attendants 
such emissaries of mischief, doing their work successfully 
even although it is done without the knowledge of the 
school authorities. 

The strange fact in regard to these cliques of young 
people is the abject slavery in which they hold those con- 
nected with them. A recent writer says of this condi- 
tion of things: ‘‘ There is a sort of inquisition in which 
a young man is punished by the intolerant spirit of his 
daily companions. And this intolerant spirit is crushing 
the life and spirit out of thousands of young men and 
boys.’ To forfeit the approval ot Christian friends, 
teachers, or parents is nothing compared with meeting the 
ridicule of these associates. To lose caste among them 
would be to forfeit all that he really cares for, and few in- 
deed are the boys or girls once in intimate relations with 
unworthy people of their own age who have moral cour- 
age to stand for the right in opposition to them. 

We expect the men who devote themselves to the sale 
of intoxicants to be adepts in tempting people to drink, 
but feel secure against them so far as the better class of 
young people, and especially children, is concerned. 
Yet a man of this trade was seen to give to a tiny boy a 
glass of carefully prepared and appetizing drink, contain- 
ing just the flavor of something alcoholic. He explained 
his act by saying that the child was the son of a rich 
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man living near by, and such a drink would lead to sub- 
sequent visits to his establishment. 

The principal of a school in a Western city noticed, 
as he approached a group of his pupils, that they con- 
cealed something which they had been examining. He 
insisted on seeing the secreted articles, and found them 
to be cards arranged to record, by means of punching out 
figures, the number of drinks bought at a certain saloon 
so that its proprietor could decide to which of these boy 
patrons belonged the premiums offered to buyers of drinks. 
The prize’ for the largest number pistol. The 
second prize, the ‘‘ Life ’’ of the notorious villain «§ 
James.’ 

With access to schools and to groups of boys, either 
directly or through decoys, these men _ constantly 
seek to get hold of those who will be future patrons. The 
higher the social position of the youth, the greater the 
efforts to lure him into the path of the destroyer. 

A class of tempters less likely to be suspected than 
either of these are recognized leaders in social life, and 
even in church life, who yet are willing to lend them- 
selves to this ruinous work. ‘The principal of a school in 
New England, noticing something strange in the conduct 
of boys whom he had regarded as among his best pupils, 
found that they were slightly intoxicated. Upon careful 
investigation it appeared that the training of these boys 
and others, for a public exhibition, had been committed 
to a prominent man, supposed to be in every way quali- 
fied, but who, after they had rehearsed, had 
to his store, and supplied them with wine. 
its taste and effects they had 
fast forming the drink habit. To their parents, among 
the best citizens in the place, the teacher’s report was the 
first intimation that these boys were not all that could | 
desired. 
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Such influences are at work in every community. Of 
course, their power for mischief will depend very largely 
upon those to whom they appeal. It is natural for us to 
conclude that the children we love will not be affected by 
them. But is it wise? 


RELIGION AND ContTract.—The New 
that it is perfectly clear that the acceptance ‘‘ by the 
Illinois authorities of the money appropriated 
bound them to keep the Fair closed on Sunday,’’ but 
adds that this ‘‘is not a question of religion, but a ques- 
tion of contract.’’ It appears then, 
is a question of religion, but contract-keeping is not ! 
This reminds us of an ancient historian who declared of 
a famous French ecclesiastic—Cardinal Lor 
was cruel, deceitful, and covetous, but full of religion. 
Is it not strange that eighteen centuries after Christ de- 
clared that love to God and man is the fulfillment of the 
law, and twenty-five centuries after Micah declared that 
the Lord required of man only justice, mercy, and humil- 
ity, and twenty-nine hundred years after Samuel declared 
that the Lord desires obedience, not - rifice, and thirty- 
two hundred years after Moses declared that religion con- 
sists in obedience to one’s conscience, a news| aper in 
this Christian land should be found lare that Sun- 
day-keeping is a question of religion and contract-keep- 
ing isnot? ‘There is something in 
nineteenth century ministers should 
Christian Union. 
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FRENCH CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Henry L. Nelson in Harper's Magazine 


THERE are in New England at least 300,000 French Cana- 
some of them born in Canada of French-Canadian 
parents, and some born in the United States. In a work 
entitled ‘‘ Zes Canadiens-Francats de la Nouvelle Angle- 
ter? Father Hamon gives the number of French-Cana- 
dian Catholics in New England in 1891 as 302,659—about 
third of the total Catholic population of the six 

As these statistics are collected by the Church 

its own purposes, they are probably nearly accurate. 
should be stated, was written for the pur- 

» of enforcing upon the people who had quitted their 

parishes the duty of remaining faithful to their 
*hurch, and of preserving their language, and their loyal 

- at least for the country of their ancestors. 

In addition to the French Canadians who had settled 

New England, Father Hamon says that there are about 

other French Canadians in the northern part 
of the State of New York and the dioceses of Syracuse 
and Albany. An interesting and important fact is also 
mentioned by the reverend writer in connection with the 
French Canadians who are in New England. He points 
out that most of the English-speaking Roman Catholics 
‘ are concentrated in certain great cities of the East, like 
Boston, where alone there are 250,000 Catholics; while 
the Canadians, on the contrary, for the most part estab- 
lish themselves in the small manufacturing towns, and 
they already form a majority in several of them. 

It is perfectly evident that these French Canadians 
are coming with the intention of remaining in this coun- 
try. At first they came for a season’s work in the brick- 

irds, on the farms, or inthe lumber camps. When they 


dians, 


1 J 
DOOK, it 


egan to find employment in the factories, their stay was 


cessarily longer. Even then, however, they hoped to 
irn in a few years, and many of them realized their 
Most of these had come for the purpose of 
‘ning enough money to pay off encumbrances on their 
ms, to get even with the world. There were very few 
them in the earlier days of the immigration who did 
ot expect to return to their old home in the course of 
The love of the French Canadian for his home is 
tense. It is the characteristic of his race. He and his 
sea cling to barren ancestral acres, al- 
they know no art by which they can be made 
titftul. They love the land on which they and their an- 
cestors were born, and they love their relations, and the 
ighbors among whom they were reared. Their religion, 
istoms, manners, language, are all dearer to them than 
are similar ties to the men and women of Teutonic blood. 
The French Canadian loves Quebec because it is French. 
When the colony was founded, his attachment to the new 
land was the more quickly formed because his neighbors 
also came from the pleasant orchards, farms, and towns 
of Normandy and Brittany. Their parishes and their 
lakes and rivers were named from their patron saints. In 
time the love of the transplanted Frenchman for Quebec 
came to be as passionate as that which animated the hearts 
of those who remained at home for the land from which 
Louis had sent forth his colonists 


} 


reluctance 


»xpectations. 


across tne 
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It was with great that any of the French 
‘anadians contemplated the permanent abandonment of 
heir old homes. They came to New England to repair 
he ravages that time and hard conditions had wrought in 
Chey confidently expected to be able 
to return in a few years to dwell in plenty in the land 
‘om which they had been expelled by the strenuous com- 
But time and prosperity have 


The French Canadian is more content 


heir patrimonies 


of poverty 


nt changes 
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with New England than he was. 
compatriots have joined him. He has them for his neigh- 
bors. They work by his side in the factory. He buys 
his food and drink of men of his own race. His parish 
priest is French. He hears and speaks his native tongue. 
He is no longer dependent on what seemed to him the 
cold hospitality of the native New Englanders. He isno 
longer exposed to the jealousies of the people of his own 
faith and of other tongues. The French Canadian in 
New England is happy. Instead of thinking of return- 
ing to Quebec, he is inviting his relatives and neighbors 
to come to him. 

Besides being devout and loyal to his native lan- 
guage, the French Canadian in New England is thrifty, 
generally peaceable, and fairly honest. He works for 
small wages. He is deft and quick to learn. He is an 
admirable mechanic. If he is inclined to vice, it is to 
deception, trickery, and petty larceny. Graver crimes 
are rare among the French Canadians. 

It may be that the French Canadian may eventually 
change the political aspect of New England ; bit if he 
does he has become, by mere translation over a purely 
artificial border, more puissant than his race has ever yet 
shown itself to be in the long centuries of its history. 
Sometimes people fear that he will ‘‘capture’’ the com- 
mon-school system and transform the secular schools into 
parochial schools ; that the limited education permitted 
by the Church will take the place of what is esteemed by 
the friends of the present system a broad and liberal 
teaching. It may be that some of these fears will be 
realized. ‘The problem is just presenting itself, and the 
results cannot be foretold ; but he who believes that the 
common schools can be permanently transformed into 
Roman Catholic institutions must forget the history of 
the country, the elevating and liberalizing influences of 
republican institutions upon all sects and all conditions 
of men. He must shut his eyes to the movement now 
going on in the Church itself, under the guidance of Leo 
XIII., looking to the harmonizing of its practices and its 
teachings with the basic principles of our free institutions. 
In a country in which every decade has been a long for- 
ward step in civilization, where the energies and capa- 
bilities of the people have been so encouraged by their 
political institutions that prosperity and progress have 
overcome the most cunningly devised obstacles, where 
there is every stimulant to confidence and hope—in such 
a country to be distrustful of the future is to be not only 
a pessimist, but a pessimist without reason. 


Many thousands of his 


PRUNING Fruit Trees.—In traveling through Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, one is especially struck with the 
want of correct information in regard to the pruning of 
fruit trees. In many cases apple trees are as thick with 
branches as if they were gigantic brooms. Branches 
should never be allowed to set as thick as this. Trees to 
be healthy require an abundance of healthy leaves. An 
abundance of poor and half-starved leaves is of little con- 
sequence. When branches are thickly crowded as these 
are, the mass of leaves are inferior and of very little 
Branches should be kept thinned out, so that 
those which are left have abundance of room to develop 
healthy leaves. In most cases under observation, the trees 
have twice as many branches, at least, as ought to be left. 
It is, however, generally too late to think of pruning after 
trees have been left for many years in this unkempt con- 
dition. The best time for pruning is in the summer when 
the shoots are made. A proper thinning at this time, and 
carried on every year, would keep the main branches in 
first-class condition.—AMechans’ Monthly. 
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From The Friend, (London). 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AND RAGS. 
‘¢ Our very righteousness is as filthy rags in God’s sight.’ 
Such were words written some weeks since by a corres- 
pondent of Zhe Friend. ‘The Scripture source of lan- 
guage like this is Isaiah lxiv. 6: ‘* All our righteousnesses 
are as filthy rags’’ (A. V.), ‘‘as a polluted garment’’ 
tm. ¥.) 

But here the ‘‘ righteousnesses ’’ referred to are not read, 
and the emphasis is heavy on the ‘‘ our.’’ The prophet 
is sorrowfully confessing that his people’s even apparently 
righteous acts and ‘services,’’ e. g., ‘‘ burnt offerings of 
rams,’’ ‘‘new moons and appointed feasts,’’ ‘‘even the 
solemn meeting ’’ (Isaiah i.), were far from free from the 


hollowness of insincerity and the swollen offensiveness of | 


Pharisaic pride. ‘‘ We were self-righteous hypocrites,”’ 
he says. But rea/ righteousness is all of God; 
more value, in His sight, when found in one single soul 
of man, than all the stars of heaven; it is imperatively 
required of us by Him—/“%e fruit of His Spirit, for whic h 
He, the Great Gardener, is always looking and toiling in 
us, His trees. 

Decrying righteousness is the very veductio ad absurdum 
ofa misunderstanding of Paul’ s doctrine which is known 
as ‘* Justification by Faith Luther did well to tell 
once more that God needs no penance from the sinner 
ere He can be induced to forgive the sin. But surely it 
is sadly misleading to teach or preach (as I have at times 
heard done even in Friends’ meetings, and in the presence 
too of boys and girls, to whom such remarks may prove 
a stumbling-block for years) that ‘‘ our very rig zhteousness 
is as filthy rags.’’ For it is correct to speak of even true 
righteousness as ‘‘ ours,’’ though it is equally right to say 
that all a good man’s goodness i is of God. 

We need to work together with God to produce 
precious fruit. We must ‘‘ work out our own salvation,’’ 
whilst ‘* it is God which worketh in us ’’ (Phil. 2: 12, 13). 
We have to ‘‘ keep ourselves,’’ whilst it is ‘‘ God our 
Saviour ’’ who Himself ‘‘ keeps ’’ us (Jude 24, 25). 

Just in so far as we grow in righteousness do we be- 
come ever more and more “ partakers of the Divine 
Nature.’’ The ‘filthy garments’’ are taken from us, 
and we are clad in ‘‘ rich apparel’’ (Zech. 3: 4). Right- 
eousness makes men (Isaiah 62: 1-3) nothing short of 
‘¢a crown of beauty in the hand of the Lord, and a 
royal diadem in the hand of our God.’ 

B. B. Le Tat. 
School, Hobart, Tasmania. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR THE DONKEY. 
Or all horseflesh, so to speak, the patient little 
place, every-day ass takes the lead. There is no denying 
him the palm. Were I a Homer, ora Dante, or even a 
Holmes, I would indite an epic, or at least a rhyme, to 
the character, strength, and courage of this noblest of the 
race. In every country where severe economies are thrust 
upon the people, the donkey comes to the rescue, and 
does the work which no other creature alive can do. He 
lives on nothing; he is rarely fed—in times of drought 
or severe work some barley—but is turned loose to find 
what he may. He is never vicious or obstinate, but works 
faithfully till his poor old ears flop downward from age, 
and he literally falls under his load and dies in his tracks, 
after serving his often cruel master some score or more of 
years. W hen he is put to work as a yearling he does not 
last so long. I have ridden oneat eighteen months which 
had been trained but two weeks, and yet was gentle, 
bridle-wise, and well-gaited. Where is there such a 
horse ? 


common- 
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One sees Arabs coming into Constantinople with a 
donkey-load of wood, which they sell for three francs. 
They have come twenty-five miles with it, sell it, and 
next day ride the donkey back. As a meal costs them 
but two cents, the wood nothing, and the donkey does 
all the work, what seems a small profit is really a good 
one. And who is it that earns it? 

The donkey in Algeria rarely has a saddle. He has a 
pad, very similar to the pad on which the bespangled 
queens of the sawdust ring dance their short hour to de- 
lighted boys and rustics. This pad has no stirrups, and is 
so wide as to make a seat on its extremity tiring to the 
uninitiated. The Arab sits astride or sidewise, and as 
the pad is rarely girthed, or at best by a slender rope, it 
is like walking a tight rope or managing a _ birch-bark 
canoe to sit on it, until you ‘‘ catch on.’’ Between this 
pad, which serves equally for riding or loading, and the 
saddle of the Spahi, there is a vast category of sizes and 
styles, all, however, much too wide. 
is often improvised by tying 
them across the pad, turning 
the foot into the pocket 
Harper's Magazine. 


A pair of stirrups 

two bags together, putting 
yin one corner, and thrusting 
thus made.—7Z. A. Dodge, in 


FairH, Nor CREED.—The spirit which protests against 
the hard, narrow, and sometimes cruel dogmas of the past 
is not a spirit of infidelity. It does not reject the creeds 
of the Church because it wishes to reject the law of God 
and the spirit of Christ. It is, on the contrary, 
spirit of faith itself. It rejects the creed because the 
creed stifles faith. It believes that the law of God is 
love, and refuses whatever dogma limits the love of God, 
and, therefore, lessens the love of man to his fellow-man. 
It breaks open the hard and prickly burr that it may get 
at the real truth within. Like the growing tree which 
snaps asunder the iron band around it, or absorbs it in its 
own trunk and overlays it with new growths, the spirit of 
life in this nineteenth century breaks the iron creed, or 
absorbs and covers it up and conceals it from view. 

This spirit of the age the creed-makers and the creed- 
defenders fail to understand, but the prophets and the 
poets and the preachers of life understand it and rejoice 
in it. They are not iconoclasts, they 
Christian Union. 


the very 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ACCORDING to an official report published on the Ist instant, the total 
receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1892-93 

were $385,000, 000, and the total expenc ditures $383,000,000, leaving a 
surplus of $2,000,000. The “ fiscal year’’ of the United States begins 


Seventh month 1, of each year, and ends Sixth month 30. 


—During June there were about 2,400,000 paid admissions to the 
> J 
World’s Fair, an average of 80,000 a day 
—Many removals of post-masters in the smaller post-offices of the 
country, known as “ fourth-class,’’ are being made by the Post- 
master General. Of 97 appointments made on the 3oth ult., only 31 
were to fill vacancies, so that 66 were removals. 


now 


—The crop of peaches in the Delaware Peninsula is expected to 
be one of the largest ever gathered. The estimate now is 
baskets, which exceeds crop of 1875, which 
5,000,000. 


5,600,000 


even the was about 
—Our friends Aaron B 
at the Rockaway House, 


Eighth months. 


Ivins and wife, of this city, expect to be 
Bar Harbor, Maine, during the Seventh and 


Todd, a 


—Isabel F. missionary teacher who spent some weeks at 
lege 


Bryn Mawr Col two years ago, has introduced the system of self- 
government into her cottage at Constantinople. She has found it solve 
the difficult problem of the government of a college in which Greek, 
American, English, Armenian, Bulgarian, and Egyptian‘girls are mingled. 

—It is stated that Great Britain has but one medical journal 


, while 
this country has over 200. 


—It has been figured that in the United States the average life for 
farmers is 64 years; for lawyers, 52; merchants, 48 ; 


mechanics, 47 ; 
seamen, 46; laborers, 44. 
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The Horti College at Swanley, about fifteen miles from 
London, England, has had a Women’s Branch in operation for more 
than a year. Women are taught fruit, flower, and vegetable culture 
both theoreti: ally } I'wo of those who passed examina- 

for greenhouse work and several appli- 
n both as head and single-handed 
raised in England to found schol- 


iitura 


tion were immediate 
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arships in this Colleg 
—The Ist inst., reports the pic-nic on the 24th 


, of Kennett Friends’ First-day school, at Pierce’s Park, as opening 
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—Owing to the finar incertaimy, a St. Louis family drew $1,735 

possessed, and placed it in the back part 

would not be likely to search. A 

young girl, forgetting about the money, lighted a fire in the stove, and 

now the family has nothing. The bank is still paying dollar for dollar. 
1 Herald 


from a bank, all the money it 
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f Rutgers College protested against 


ew Jersey Legislature in legalizing race tracks 
he State officials, controlled by the politicians, 


retaliate by withholding the money due the college for State scholarships 
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-Thomas Denby, 


York, on being asked to cover the 


who has charge of the Bible Society in New 
Bibles at the Exhibition on Sunday, 
“I have never veiled the Bible from eyes that hankered after 


life [he is white-haired] I do not 


re} lied 
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I average size of families has been 


America, a n an he 
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steadily decreasing for tl average is now 4.94, 
where in 1850 it was § 
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America,” 


York, of which Lyman Abbott is 


with the issue of last week, to Zhe 
agement are unchanged 

h McMaster expects to see the fourth volume of his 

the United States ’’ in the printer’s hands 

» period between 1812 and 1830. 

, the New York literary weekly, have re- 
lify the ten books which they consider the 
America, or by Americans, and the vote has 

oice: I, ** Emerson’s Essays;"’ 2, Haw 

3, Longfellow’s poems; 4, Mrs. Stowe’s 

Dr. Holmes’ “ Autocrat;’’ 6, Irvtng’s 

8, Whittier's poems; 9, Wal 
Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Repablic 
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—A natural i of astounding dimensions has been discovered 
Mountain, in Scott county, Virginia. The ice bed, which is 

a large ave, was located by a settler in 18S8o The ice, 
which is protected from the rays of the sun by a thick growth of moss, 
varies from three inches to several feet 
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on Stone 
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in thickness, and may be thou- 


—Hiram W. Sibley, of Rochester, has given to Cornell University 
the erection of a new building for the use of the Sibley 
College of Mechanical Engineering, founded by his father, who, with 
his family since his death, have contributed several hundred thousands 
of dollars. The new building will supply ample accommodations for 
the increasing number of students who come to Cornell University for 
engineering. The building will 
be completed before the opening of the University in September. 


$50,001 
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—The wild oranges of the Society Islands, which are now an im- 


portant article of export, owe their origin partly to Captain Cook, who 
brought to London slips from Brazil, and partly to the early mission- 
aries from the Australian colonies, who introduced another variety 
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—Smith’s Island, or “ Bald Head’s Island,’’ as it !s better known, 
is reputed to be one of the strangest bits of land north of Florida. The 
island is said to project nearer the Gulf stream than any other land on 
this continent, and, as a result, is sub-tropical. The palmetto grows in 
profusion, while the olive and the myrtle are found in abundance. 

—There has been quiet laughing here over the suggestion that the 
real Blarney stone had gone to the Chicago Exhibition. Nobody be- 
lieved that the American people could be fooled, and H. G. Kress, 
Consul at Queenstown, even took the trouble of making a journey to 
Blarney Castle to make sure that the real stone is still there. He re- 
ports it safe and sound, just where it has always been.—London Caédle 
to the New York World. 

—A dispatch from London says: Numerous private letters concern 
ing the sinking of the Victoria have been ieceived from sailors of the 
Mediterranean fleet. One sailor who was on one of the smaller vessels 
writes in reference to Admiral Tryon’s signal: “ We all stood amazed 
at such a signal, knowing very well that there was not room for the 
ships to turn, Lut the orders had to be obeyed. Although the vesset 
was sinking under him, Tryon signalled refusing boats. May I never 
see such a case of wholesale murder again. 

‘« We saw the men fall in at command, four deep, on the forecastle, 
till the water reached their feet. They then received orders to fall in 
on the quarter deck. All the time they never attempted to go near the 
boats. This will show you how naval discipline is ground into people. 
The whole fleet could see the poor fellows standing in perfect order 
juietly drowning in their ranks.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE President, on the 30th ult., issued his proclamation, calling Con- 
gress to convene in special session at Washington on the 7th of next 
month, to consider financial legislation.. There had been strong pres- 
sure upon him to take the step, the general desire being to suspend the 
purchase of silver under what is called “‘ the Sherman law ” passed in 
1890. The President has gone to his summer residence at Buzzard's 
Bay, Mass. 


ANTHONY J. DREXEL, head of the banking house of Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia, died at Carlsbad, Germany, on the 30th ult. He had 
gone there, as he usually did once a year, for his health, but he ap- 
peared as well as usual, and his death was a great surprise He was 
born in this city, m 1826, being the second son of Francis M. Drexel, 
who established the banking-house. 


THE fall in the price of silver, resulting from the suspension of 
private coinage in the India mints, was so great that silver mining could 
not be profitably carried on in the mines, generally, of this country. 
Many of them have, therefore, suspended operations. A meeting of 
the mine owners and smelters of Colorado was held at Denver on the 
29th ult., and resolutions were promptly adopted to cease work en- 
tirely, under the existing circumstances. 

Two of the ships of the English squadron have returned to Malta 
from the place where the disaster occurred to the Victoria, on the 22d 
ult., bringing the survivors of the wreck. The saved number 27 
cers and 267 men, and the lost, according to the official report, were 22 
officers and about 336 men. The reports ot the commander of the 
Camperdown, Rear Admiral Markham, and others, show that the acci- 
dent was due to the attempt of Admiral Tryon to turn the ship in a 
lifficult manceuvre, when there was not room to do so. 


offi- 


( 


EXx- PRESIDENT HARRISON has come east from his home at Indian- 
apolis, and has gone to his cottage at Cape May Point, N. J., where he 
proposes to remain for some time. 

THE Evans liquor law of South Carolina, by which the State as- 
sumes control of the sale of intoxicants, went into effect on the Ist inst. 
State “‘ dispensaries’’ were opened in only twelve of the thirty-four 
counties. Bar rooms in Charleston were opened as usual, but sold 
only “soft drinks,’ supposed to be non-intoxicating. On the preced- 
ing day there was a great rush of purchasers of whiskey at cut rates 
from wholesale dealers, many of whom were preparing to move out of 
the State. 


THE report of the physicians who examined the brain of Pietro 
Buccieri, who was hanged at Reading, Pa., on the 30th ult., for mur- 
der, is said to be a “‘ virtual admission that the murderer was not in his 
right mind, and was suffering from a brain affection.” 

IN Vernon Park, Germantown, on the 4th inst., a large silver plaque, 
appropriately inscribed, was presented to Councilman Thomas Meehan, 
on behalf of his fellow-citizens, as an evidence of their appreciation of 
his efforts to secure small parks for every part of the city. 

A DISPATCH from St. Petersburg on the 4th says: A terrible disaster, 
resulting in large loss of life, occurred to-day on the steamer 4/fons, a 
boat employed in the river trade on the Volga. The steamer, with 
quite a number of passengers on board, was approaching Romanov when 
her boilers exploded, killing 26 of the passengers. The explosion tore 
the upper part of the steamer to pieces and the burning coals that were 
blown from the furnaces set fire to the wreck. The boat burned to the 


| water's edge and then sank. 





FRIENDS" INTELLIGENCER £ AND J OURNAL. a 


FOR DERANGED NERVOUS SYSTEM 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. CHas. WoopHouseE, Rutland, Vt., says : 
«1 have used it considerably, and can testify to 
its great value in functional derangements of the 
nervous system.”’ 


NOTICES. 


*,* A conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Concord Friends’ meeting- 
house, Delaware county, on First-day, Seventh 
month 16, 1893, at 3 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. 


HIcKMAN, Clerk 


*.* Quarterly Seventh month 


as foll ows: 


meetings in 
occur 
25. Western, Londongrove, Pa 
27. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
29. Westbury, Westbury, 


N.Y. 


,* Circular meetings in Seventh month ox 
as follows : 

16. Gunpowder, Md. (Old house), 1o a. m 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 

Colorad 
Also deseri 

Utah, Mon 


free on applica 


tive circulars of the above States, and 

1a, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 

tion. 

EDWARD < OAL E, 

1 Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R. 
Hol Me Lean S County, ti 


Eastert 


QUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Niuth Street 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


‘¢ There ’s no Place 
Like Home.’’ 
No ] ome 


INGRAM’S 
TEAS 


complete without using 


FINE BLENDED 
AND COFFEES 


them a fair trial before 


Write for parti 


(lve 


buy- 


ing elsewl ere ilars 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 


31 N. Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


Scientific American 
ay for 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 

DESICN PATENTS, 

COPYRICHTS, etc 

For information and free Hanabook write to 

MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, New YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Gpiendidiy 1 strated. paptelligent 
. ° in 
should be Me Sithout it. 
months. A 


MUNK & Cos 


361 Broadway, New York City. 





Give THE: BABY 


FOR 
INFANTS 


TRADE 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mase 


Beauty 


in Wall 
ron 


Paper s our art—low price o 
reap the enefits 100 samples maile 


its. Prices5 to ents a roll 


ir forte. 


| for 8 


A, i: DIAMENT 4 CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


Just Published 


FRIENDS’ “BOOK STORE, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadel 
‘‘ Autographical Notes from the Life 

’ Ezra Michener, M. D.” 


phia 


nd Let- 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING 
le Work. Reliable Workmen 
Residence, 112N, 10th St 


404 North 32d St 


HENRY 
ae: Durat 


ELLIS. 


RIC & SHOURDS, 


HARDS 


Carpenters, Buitoers, AND Contractors 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 first Street Race 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


3.R Ri HARDS THOMPSON S4OURDS 
1541 N. 12th Street 2212 Wallace Street 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Sheaff St., ibove 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 


Birkenhead, England. 


A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the last year. The endeavor o1 


the promoters is to apply the 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day. 


The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journa!. 


*,* Subscriptions for the BRITISH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price 
annum (allowing for cost of pos’ money order, 


exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


\ ONDE RFUL Country 

this, with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi! Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


. . 

«Publisher's Department. 
* The observance of the “ Half Holiday ” 
r the recent legislation of this State, 
general that we adopt it 
INTELLIGE )URNA 
months Arch 
on Seventh-day, 


rule 
calli is now so 
at the office of the 
during the summer 
St.) will not be open, 


until further notice. 


shall 
SCER AND Jt 
The office (921 
after 1 p. m., 

*,* WE are ve 
CER 


ry short of copies of the INTEI 
AND JOURNAL of 4th month 1 and 6t 
of the present year, and if any of our 
who do! bind « 
much obliged. 


IGEN- 
h month 
subscribers 


in spare 


THOSE of our! 


nes) 
wobably 
1 would 
» charge 


for ¢ 
e tor the 


insertion of 
Deaths. No charge is made 
but its insertion 
f the editors, both 


obituaries we desi 


must be sub- 


t as to form 
and leng re to avoid, 


unless rhay brief quotations from approved 


sources. 


*,*Matter inten ded for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND J¢ should reach us by 


morming 


JURNAI Third~iay 
isements relating 


of immediate importance 


, though notices or advert 
to affairs may be used as 


th-day. In 


good time 


late as the morning of order to 
the paper 


be sent to press at 


ir distant subscribers in 
ym Fifth-day, and must 
day preceding. (We 


east of the Mississippi river, 


reach ol 
is mailed 
noon of the aim to reach all 
by Seventh-day.) 
*,* We particularly is for- 
warded to ms, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. mes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 


ask that when money 
renew subscript 


Someti 


case, 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 


921 


| time. 





FRIENDS’ 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


Bureau of Information, Chicago. 


Friends and others desiring information of 
boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 

BENJ. SMITH, 


200 Randolph St., Chicago. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- | 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read 


} 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 


its contents gives spec ial weight to each adver 


ber When our 


advertiser please mention tha 


tisement readers answer an 


; 


t they ao 


it upon 


a | 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH - STREETS. 
FILBERT  ) 


seeing the advertisement in this paper 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


} 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim | 


and Underwear, | 


Carpets, | 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. | 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. LIFE AND LETTERS 

Headquarters OF 
Mary S. Lippincott 


Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 
These goods being made by a reliable and weil- 
Late of Camden, N. J. 
Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. 


known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, and 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction. 
Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 








AFair Hose - 

A Good Hose - I0c, “ 

A Very Good Hose 2c. 

An Extra Heavy Hose I5c. 

Reels 75c, and al attachments at low figures 
SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


7%c. per foot. 


‘i 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 
29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON) Pi? ¥e™ 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. Ba LDERSTON. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
PER CENT. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Send for circular, just out. 


Isaac Forsythe, 119 S. Fourth Street, 


M. BALDERSTON. 


THE G : bt AR D SURPLUS, 82/000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUST CO = 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, : 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, W'LLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PureLy MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRp Lous of over Two and a Hatr Mruitions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


fh Bae SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
» Ie OUGHS, 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


“SURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and emteoots of the Company. 
president, SAMUEL, R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. Wis) Arta P Blackburn nary 
ASA 8S. WING: Ma r of Insurance Department, 1203 . 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officér, 5 S.J | Bolten St 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. — : 
THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Com y's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able ouulonm y. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS. . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H, Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
rancis R. 
joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





